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Tue TREACHEROUS INDIAN. 


THE STARRY FLAG; 


The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann, 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE STARRY FLAG GOES TO SEA. 


“ TSN’T she a nice boat!” exclaimed Jenny 
Robarts, as The Starry Flag bounded 

over the long waves that rolled in from the 
open sea. 

“ Perfectly splendid!” replied Estelle. 

“She is a good sea boat — isn’t she, Le- 
vi?” asked the more practical Charley Man- 
hing. 
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‘¢ She is the best sea boat on the Cape. After 
what she went through in the squall off Brace’s 
Cove, the other day, I am satisfied that she 
will stand anything,” replied Levi, with en- 
thusiasm. “I shouldn’t be afraid to cross the 
Atlantic in this boat.” 

** Cross the Atlantic!” ejaculated John Mar- 
shall. 

“T mean so,” added Levi, quietly. ‘ She 
behaves like a lady in a heavy sea. She don’t 
stick her nose into it, like a pig; but she jumps 
over the waves, and don’t make any fuss about 
it either. I don’t suppose she would be very 
comfortable to cross the ocean in; but so far as * 
the safety is concerned, I would just as lief do 
it as not.” : 
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“T shouldn’t want to go with you,” said 
Jenny.” 

“‘T shouldnt want to have you,” replied 
Levi, rather ungallantly. “I don’t like to 
have girls round when it blows hard.” 

“You would like to have Bessie Watson 
round, whether it blows or not,” pouted Jenny. 

“JT don’t think I should,” continued Levi. 
“When girls get wet and drabbled they feel 
mean, and want to go ashore.” 

**Bessie wouldn’t, if you were in the boat, 
Levi,” interposed Estelle. “She thinks you 
are the greatest man in the world — except her 
father.” . 

“* Bessie is a nice little girl, and she didn’t 
make any fuss about it even when she got car- 
ried off by the sea the other day; but I don’t 
believe in any girls going on the water in 
rough weather; it isn’t the place for them. 
Women can’t vote, and they ought to stay at 
home when it blows hard; besides, they are 
all the time getting seasick.” 

“Pooh! men get seasick too,” replied Jenny, 
smartly. 

Levi knew that some men did get’seasick; 
but he had not much respect for such men, and 
he permitted the argument to go against him, 
for he had come to some rather difficult navi- 
gation at the entrance to the Boat Cove. The 
young fisherman was good for any problem in 
sailing a boat, and the Flag was run safely 
through the cove to the two piers, which 
yawned, like the half-closed jaws of some 
gigantic monster, at the entrance to the 
dock. 

‘* She isn’t here!” shouted Charley Parsons, 
from the end of Central Wharf, as the boat 
approached. 

““ Where is she?” demanded Levi. 

‘*A man says he told her you were at Old 
Pier, and she has gone over there to find you.” 

**Run over and tell her weare here, Char- 
ley,” said Levi, vexed at the delay. 

Charley Parsons hastened away to execute 
his commission, while Levi ran The Starry Flag 
into the dock, and moored her at the steps on 
Central Wharf. In fifteen minutes, the mes- 
senger returned, having been unable to find 
Bessie. 

“T don’t understand it,” said Levi, who 
would as soon have thought of going to 
Thatcher’s Island without the boat as without 
Bessie. 

‘Nor I either,” replied Charley. ‘ She 
wasn’t on the pier, or anywhere round there.” 

It was decided that the whole party should 
land and go in search of Bessie. In half an 
hour one of them reported that he had met 
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a boy who had seen Bessie going out towards 
Mike’s Point. 

*‘Tt’s after five o’clock now, and it’s no use 
to think of going down to Thatcher’s Island 
to-night,” said Levi, quite as much disap- 
pointed as any of his party when he had 
reached this prudent conclusion. ‘*We must 
put it off till to-morrow afternoon; but if you 
like, I will take you round to Mike’s Point, and 
see if we can find Bessie.” 

Of course live boys and girls could not de- 
cline this invitation, and The Starry Flag cast 
off from the steps, and ran out of the dock. 
When she had passed the breakwater, Levi 
saw the Griffin, standing off to the north-east; 
and though he wondered where she was going 
in that direction, he did not suspect that Bessie 
Watson was an involuntary passenger on board 
of her. Levi ran the boat in as near to Knowl- 
ton’s Beach as the depth of water would per- 
mit, then rounded Mike’s Point, and skirted 
Back Beach till he came to Old Pier, having 
obtained a full view of the shore for half a 
mile, without discovering Bessie. 

“I can’t think where she is,” said Levi; and 
he made fast the painter to the pier. ‘ We 
must give up the trip for to-day; but if you will 
all be here at four o’clock to-morrow, we will 
go then.” 

With blank faces the disappointed party re- 
luctantly landed, for it was only a partial com- 
pensation to know that the excursion would 
take place the next day. Levi, after locking 
up the cuddy, in which the materials for the 
feast had been placed, landed himself; for, 
though it was of no consequence, now that the 
trip had been postponed, where Bessie was, he 
was curious to know what had become of her. 
Attended by his party, he went up to Mr. Bab- 
son’s. Mrs. Watson was very much surprised 
to learn that Levi had not seen her daughter, 
who had not been home since she left to take 
the excursion. Levi and his companions vol- 
unteered to continue the search for Bessie, as 
her mother appeared to be anxious about her, 
though no one suspected that any harm had 
befallen her. 

At seven o’clock, when Mr. Watson returned 
from Boston, Bessie had not beén found, and 
anxiety had given place to alarm in the mind 
of her fond and devoted mother, The search 
was no longer left to the girls and boys, but 
the constables and all the ayailable men and 
women were inquiring at the houses, and ex- 
amining all of the out of the way places in the 
town. At nine o’clock the most searching in- 
vestigation assured the agonized father and 
mother that she was not in the town. It was 
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feared that she had fallen into the water, or 
over some rocky cliff, and it was believed that 
her lifeless form would be found, if found at 
all, in the water, or mangled beneath some 
jagged steep. 

The people of the town — warm-hearted and 
tender to those in sorrow and suffering — were 
full of sympathy for Bessie’s father and mother, 
whose cup of grief seemed to be full to the brim, 
and everything was done which the power of 
man could accomplish to find the lost one. 

The meeting between Dock Vincent and 
Bessie had taken place on the extremity of 
Mike’s Point, behind the rocks, where no one 
on the shore side could see them; and no per- 
son appeared to have noticed the maiden in 
the hoat as her captor conveyed her to the 
Griffin. 

At nine o’clock in the evening, after the vil- 
lage and its, surroundings had been thoroughly 
searched, Levi went down to Old Pier, where 
his boat lay, intending to run along the shore 
in her, with a faint hope of obtaining some 
tidings of the lost one. 

“‘ Gracious!” exclaimed Levi, as he stepped 
upon the half deck of the Flag. 

This ejaculation was called forth by the 
thought which suddenly flashed upon him that 
he had seen the Griffin go to sea about the time 
Bessie so strangely disappeared. Levi sat 


down in the standing room to gather up his 
ideas. 


“That’s so!” said he, bringing his fist down 
with tremendous energy upon the half deck. 
“‘T’ll bet my life this is some of Dock Vincent’s 
doings! What did he mean by the little plan 
he wanted me to help him about? That’s what’s 
the matter!” 

Suddenly the young skipper jumped up as 
though he had been harpooned, cast loose his 
sails, hoisted them, and shoved off from the 
pier. The wind was still west, and blowing a 
six-knot breeze. Running out of the dock, he 
headed The Starry Flag to the north-east, — 
the direction in which the Griffin had departed, 
—and seated himself at the helm for a further 
consideration of the circumstances of the ex- 
traordinary occasion. He recalled all that he 
could remember of what Dock had said about 
his ‘‘ little plan.” He had been satisfied from 
the beginning that the unprincipled skipper of 
the Griffin intended to extort a large sum of 
money from the father of Bessie; but he had 
never suspected that he meant to do so by re- 
sorting to such a desperate scheme as the 
abduction of the little maiden. 

‘* Pll follow him to the end of the earth; and 
I'll find him too!” said Levi, out loud, as The 
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Starry Flag dashed along on hercourse through 
the gloom of th: night. ‘I wish I had spent 
some of my money in buying a revolver, for I 
shall want it now; and I’d shoot him, after this, 
just as quick as I would a dead cat! I wonder 
where he’s gone to. That’s what I'd like to 
know just now. If Dock isn’t a fool, then the 
fools are all dead. He’ll get his neck stretched, 
or spend some of his life in a cage for this 
job.” 

There were a compass and a lantern on board 
of The Starry Flag, the former having been 
left in her by Mr. Hatch, to be used in case of 
fog, while the latter had been procured that 
day by Levi, to enable him to read in the cuddy 
after dark. He was so familiar with the coast 
that he did not need the compass at present; 
but he placed it on the seat under the tiller, 
and lighted the lantern to enable him to see 
its face. 

But where had Dock Vincent gone with his 
fair prisoner? This was the all-important ques- 
tion to Levi. It was impossible to answer it. 
The villain had been stupid enough to mention 
that he had a “little plan,” but he had not 
been fool enough to tell what it was. The 
Griffin had gone to the north-east — that was 
all the adventurous young skipper had to guide 
him, and for several hours he stood on in that 
direction. 

Levi was not proficient in the science of navi- 
gation, but he had sorie valuable information 
on the subject, entirely practical in its char- 
acter. He made the proper allowance for the 
variation of the compass, which he had learned 
from the skipper of a fisherman. The Griffin 
was an old stunt-bowed craft, that could not 
make more than four knots in a seven-knot 
breeze, and Levi was confident that the Flag, 
small as she was comparatively, would outsail 
her. If he could only get on the right course, 
he was pretty sure that he could overtake 
her. ' 

When well off the land, the skipper of the 
Flag supped on cold ham, cakes, and lemonade. 
He was satisfied that he had undertaken. a big 
job; but he was determined to put it through. 
The Griffin had four hours the start of him, 
but the sail-boat was new and. clean, and the 
chances were in her favor. 

About two hours out from land, The Starry 
Flag ran close to a large schooner laden with 
lumber. Levi hailed her, and was informed 
by the man at the helm that she had passed 
close to an old vessel with a great square patch 
in her foresail, just at dusk. = 

“That’s the Griffin!” exclaimed the de- 
lighted skipper of the Flag, as he filled away 





again; and’ all night long he stood on his 
course to the north-east. 

Thé next morning, not only Bessie Watson, 
but Levi and The Starry Flag’were missing. 


(10 BE CONTINUED.] 


THE TREACHEROUS INDIAN. 
BY WILLIAM WIRT SIKES. 


N a little mining town on the borders of 

Lake Superior lived Emily ‘Mountjoy, the 
young daughter of a mining superintendent. 
She had been only a little while a dweller in 
that wild, strange region. Henry Starr, a young 
man of twenty, who was employed as a book- 
keeper in the mining office, one day invited 
her to take a horseback ride into the deep 
forest ‘with him. So, one pleasant Saturday 
afternoon in July, they set out. After riding 
an hour or two through the wilderness, they 
“saw the smoke from an Indian wigwam rising 
-up, and Starr, who had been there before, of- 
fered to stop. Emily, who had never seen an 
‘Indian wigwam, gladly agreed. 

Dismounting, and fastening their horses, our 
‘friends approached the wigwam, and looked in 
at the door. A woman was cooking some fish 
‘on a fire in the middle of the habitation, and 
near her lay a long-legged Indian, on his 
breast. He was smoking a stone-bowled pipe, 
with a stem some two feet long. The man and 
woman glanced at their unexpected visitors, as 
they alighted from their horses, but said not a 
word, nor stirred a limb in token of. their 
presence. 

Not so indifferent, however, were a couple 
of black-eyed Indian children, who had been 
kicking up their heels on the grass outside. 
These immediately ran to the wigwam, and 
stood leaning against its side, each of them 
vigorously sucking a copper-colored thumb. 

The wigman was about six feet high, built 
of a sort of bamboo below, and of birch-bark 
above. Its supports were sliglit poles, stripped 
of their bark. A rude bench ‘stood inside, 
covered with mats, serving as a bed by night 
and a dining-table by day. Around the’ wig- 
wam, inside,’ were hung various dried herbs 
“and Indian trinkets. A barrel half full of fresh 
fish stood outside the door, or the opening in 
front which answered as a door. 

Thus much could easily be seen from with- 
oat} but’ Henry Starr now went.up to’ the 
habitation, and put his head in at the door. 

‘* How are you, Chip?” he asked, with a 
good-natured smile. 

**Boojow!” grunted the Indian. 

“Emily, who was close at Henry’s heels, did 
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not know what this utterance signified, but her 
companion immediately explained to her : — 

“He means to say ‘good day. The word 
he used is a sort of corruption of the French 
bon jour, which I find these Indians are in the 
habit of using.” 

“Can he speak French?” asked Emily. 

“T believe it is a sort of mongrel tongue 
they talk,” said Henry; “half French and 
half Chippewa, and a little worse to under- 
stand than either of the languages simply. 
You can try him.” 

“‘Parlez-vous Francais?” asked Emily of 
the Indian. 

He turned a dull, staring gaze upon her, and 
muttered some unintelligible response, which 
Emily could make nothing of. 

‘When I was here before,” said Henry, 
‘*there was a boy here who spoke tolerable 
English; but neither this man:nor his wife can 
talk with us. About the only English expres- 
sion they know is an oath. These Chippewas 
always swear in our language. Quite a com- 
pliment to our civilization — isn’t it? There is 
no oath in the Chippewa tongue. But I am 
afraid we shan’t have a very interesting visit 
with our friends here to-day. Pantomime 
won’t do much good with them, either, they 
are so stupid.” 

‘““Do you suppose they will care if we go 
inside?” 

**O, no—I never knew an Indian to object 
to visitors. .Come in with me.” 

They entered the wigwam. Much to Henry’s 
surprise, the Indian lying on the ground sprang 
to his feet suddenly with a bound, and glared 
upon his guests with a very ugly expression in 
his bloodshot eyes. After staring a minute, 
he produced a bottle from his pocket, and took 
a strong pull at it; and, looking at them again 
as fiercely as before, uttered a deep “ ugh!” 

“* What’s the matter, old chap?” said young 
Starr, somewhat ‘interested, but not particu- 
larly alarmed. 

“Ugh!” grunted the Indian again, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

““O, let -us got” cried Emily; “he may 
harm us.” 

“He shall not touch you, child,” said Henry, 
caressingly; ‘‘ he has got a little too much fire- 
water aboard — that’s all. These Indians are 
far too cowardly to touch a-white man in the 
vicinity of a settlement without strong provo- 
cation. « ‘Nevertheless, if’ you’ ‘wish it, we'll 
be off.” 

As they turned to go, Emily’s eye fell upon 
a éurious piece Of formed copper, such as may 
be seen frequently ‘in the wigwams of these 
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Indians; and she paused an instant out of 
curiosity. 

‘* Why, what a strange lump that is!” said 
she; ‘‘ what is it here for?” 

“That is a god,” said Henry; ‘these crea- 
tures worship those bits of copper. Lake 
Superior is-a divinity to the Chippewas who 
dwell upon its border, and when they chance 
to find one of these pieces of formed copper 
under the waters of the lake, it is received as 
a young god — a sort of a godling, you know, 
presented them by the old lake god.” 

‘What heathenism! ” 

“They are real natural curiosities, though, 
some of them,” said Henry, taking the bit of 
copper in his hand and extending it to his 
companion. 

Instantly the rum-maddened Chippewa, in- 
flamed by this outrage, as he deemed it, to his 
idol, sprang forward, shouting, “How! how! 
how!” at the top of his voice, and striking 
Henry a fearful blow on the head with his 
clinched fist, in which he held his stone pipe, 
knocking the young man down and stunning 
him— partly by the blow and partly by his 
head striking against the wooden bench as 
he fell. 

The Indian was in the act of following up 
the assault with further violence, when Emily 
threw herself before him, and quickly thrust- 


ing her hand into Henry’s breast pocket, drew 


out the revolver. In a twinkling she had 
“covered” the savage with it. 

The Indian was sobered instantly by the 
horrible spectacle which presented itself in 


those six little holes of death, for the deadly | 


terror in which these Lake Superior Chippewas 
hold every species of fire-arm is remarkable; 
they never can be coaxed or bullied into taking 
a gun or a pistol into their own hands. He 
drew back in consternation. 

The squaw over the"fire had scarcely conde- 
scended to pay any attention to the quarrel up 
to this moment; but now she looked up, reflect- 
ing the man’s fear in her face. 

Emily arose from her stooping posture, and, 
still keeping the Indian ‘‘ covered” with the 
revolver, quietly signed to his wife that she 
wished her to bathe and restore the stunned 
young man. 

“Out, oui! — yo, yo!” ejaculated the squaw, 
and hastened to obey. 

It required little effort to restore Henry to 
consciousness; and he was not:a little amazed 
when he perceived the tendet-hearted girl, who 
would not see a bird hurt, keeping. the big 
Chippewa cowed in a corner with the revolver. 

‘“* Well done, Miss Emily,” said he. 
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Then, as he realized the intense ludicrous- 
ness of the situation, he broke out into a hearty 
fit of laughter. 

‘“‘ Keep him quiet, Miss Emily,” said he, still 
laughing. ‘ Wait a minute till I get this 
handkerchief tied around my head, and then 
—I’m not much hurt, but I’ll give this fellow 
a thorough frightening before I leave him. 
There! — now I’m all right.” 

Taking the revolver from Emily’s hands, 
Henry levelled it upon the Chippewa, and com- 
manded him tostand up. The Indian obeyed, 
understanding the sign that accompanied the 
order. 

‘* Now, travel!” said the young man, with a 
glance at the door and a nod of his head. 

The Indian walked out into the open air. 

Pointing to a tall pine, Henry signified to . 
the Chippewa to mount it, and laughed quietly 
at the hang-dog alacrity with which the savage 
scrambled up the tree. 

“Halt!” he sung out, when the Indian had 
reached the first limb. 

The Indian halted, and looked around at his 
persecutor. ~ 

**Squat!” Henry cried again; and the In- 
dian squatted on the limb. “It’s curious,” 
said Henry to his companion, ‘‘ what a sharp- 
ening it gives the fellow’s wits, the sight of 
this revolver.” 

‘You are not going to harm him, though, 
Mr. Starr?” said Emily, timidly. 

‘* Not in the least,” said Henry; ‘‘ but Iam 
going to give him such a scare that he will re- 
member me as long as he lives. It is the only 
wise course to pursue with these fellows, as I 
have learned by long experience; though, in- 
deed, every man knows that,'who knows any- 
thing of the nature of an Indian. What the 
red man may have been in the day when he 
was undisputed lord of the forest, I cannot 
tell, though I suspect that a great deal that we 
have read in books about him is sentimental 
trash, and untruthful; but one thing is certain, 
and that is, that the red man of to-day is the 
lowest type of a human being that dwells on 
the American continent — far below the negro 
in moral worth as well as in mental power. 
The hard fact, that stands before us in the red 
man to-day, is, that he is a stupid, hoggish, 
cruel, and cowardly creature, unworthy of the 
title of man. Through his fears you can rule 
him with.an irén rod — but in no other way.” 

While making this long speech, Henry had 
been assisting Emily to remount, and had also 
untied and remounted his own horse. 

‘Keep a careful rein on your horse,” said 
he; ‘she may, start when I fire; my own 
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animal will not mind the report — she is ac- 
customed to it.” 

** Are you going to fire, then?” 

“Tam; but-I shan’t hurt him. Perhaps you 
don’t know, Miss Emily, that I am an unerring 
marksman. I mention it, so that you may feel 
quite undisturbed. I never miss my aim. I 
am going to clip off a lock of that fellow’s 
hair.” 

Then, raising his revolver, he sent forth the 
ball, and it went true to its mark. The Chip- 
pewa howled with affright, but he was not 
hurt. Another shot followed, putting a hole 
in the edge of the frightened Indian’s frock. 

The squaw stood in the lodge-door, with 
wide-stretched mouth. 

** Boojou!” said Henry, tossing her a dollar; 
and with this they rode away. 

a 


OHEEK BY JOWL. 


HIS rather antiquated, yet not uncommon 

phrase, — which a correspondent wishes 

to have explained, — means simply cheek by 

cheek ; that is, with the cheeks close together, 

vr in the same line. Thus Demetrius, a char- 

acter in Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” says, — 


“Follow? nay, I will go with thee cheek by 
jowl.” 


Except in this phrase, the word jow/, as a syn- 
onyme for cheek, is quite obsolete. It survives, 
however, in the derivative jow/er, a name ap- 
plied originally to a beagle, or hunting-dog, 
on account of its thick jaws, and afterwards 
used as the name of any dog. Ww. 


THe PEenpuLuM. — Why does a clock go 
faster in winter than in summer? Because the 
cold contracts, and thus shortens, the pendu- 
lum. The shorter the pendulum, the faster the 
clock goes; and timepieces are regulated by 
raising or lowering the ball on the pendulum. 

B. 

Stream. — Steam is not visible in a close 
vessel. A glass steam-engine has been made, 
in which the interior of the boiler may be seen. 
It appears to have nothing in it but water. 
The space near the nose of the tea-kettle ex- 
hibits no steam; but half an inch from it, the 
vapor of the condensed steam is visible. 


science of medicine advances. 
Charles II., King of England, died less than 
two hundred years ago. In his last illness 
one of the medicines given him, by the advice 
of the most noted physicians of London, was 
a salt extracted from human skulls, af 
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KARL'S PIPERS. 
“ More song, mamma, more!" — Little Karl. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


ARL says, “More!” and more let it be, 
then; 
Song is a luxury cheaper than snarling; 
He who wants less of it’s worse than a heathen; 
He who wants more is my beauty and darling. 


Nature herself has a budget of ballads, 
More than her poets can copy in ages; 
Piping to all her wee lasses and small lads, 
Back to der piping, like linnets in cages. 


Tipsy with light, and as jolly as fiddlers, 
Birds in the morning, when hedges are green- 
ing, 
Twitter and titter and chirp in your little ears, 
Over and over to get at their meaning. 


Bobolink tumbles out tremors and quavers, 
Having sipped bumpers of dew till he stag- 
gers; 
Meadow-lark whistles his merriest favors; 
Robin is gay as the quicker tongue waggers. 


Whip-poor-will whips away, faster and faster, 
Largo, andante, allegro, e presto! 

Mocking-bird tries to be every one’s master, 
Doing his best to outdo what the rest do. 


Little wren pipes it as clear as a clarion; 
Song-sparrow tells you his loves in a roundel ; 

Chickadee titters to hear them all carry on; 
Brown thrush warbles with never a sound ill. 


Ho! but I guess there’s a lad in his crib here, 
Sweeter than all, and as tuneful as ¢key are; 

He doesn’t wait till the ‘* peepers” get glib here; 
He chirps cheerily in winter or May air. 


O, his delight is in words “‘ on a bender,” 
Takjng their music and dancing together! 

Karl is that bonny boy, merry and tender; 
Under our roof-tree de is our weather. 


Manima discourses until, for the soul of her, 
All the odd ends of her wits are denied her: 
‘* More!” cries Karl, like poor little Oliver; 
‘More! ” — like the song of a “little more 
cider.” 
So for her little one, tender and merry, 
She has her laureate volunteer Tennyson, 
Just as the queen has — all but the sherry; 
~ Ready, for love, to sing ballads for any son. 


So, if he’ll.toss me a kiss from the Jerseys 
(Just how it’s done if his mother will show 
him), ; 
I will crown Karl with a garland of verses, — 
I will make all hearts dance in a poem! 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








 -“T SEEN” AND “I DONE.” 


E have asked our valued contributor, W., 

to furnish an article for our magazine 
on “Shall and Will,” two words which are 
getting terribly mixed in this grammatically 
degenerate age. Our young friend Edward 
Evylyn, at the request of his teacher, brings to 
our notice a couple of still worse barbarisms, 
which we submit to the attention of all our 
readers, and especially of those who are guilty 
of using them. Edward has the floor. 


Mr. Optic: The question has sometimes oc- 
curred to us, ‘‘ Have we a grammarian among 
us?” A writer in your magazine, on the uses 
and abuses of words, has referred to some 
Americanisms, such as the omission of the 
article before certain titles and proper names; 
and he might, if disposed, have extended his 
strictures much farther. Mr. Dickens, in his 
story of ‘‘ Mugby Junction,” has put into the 
mouth of an American, or Yankee (for all un- 
der our government go by that name abroad), 
, a string of epithets, vulgar, extravagant, and 
entirely unknown among us, thereby produ- 
cing a gross caricature without a touch of na- 
ture. Sam Slick, and other English humor- 
ists, frequently fail in the like manner. It is 
enough for us to be responsible for our own 
mistakes and inelegances, such as W. has 
pointed out. There are grammatical blunders 
too, so frequent in common speech with those 
even who have been well instructed in the 
principles of English grammar, that I trust 
Our Boys and Girls will take note of them. 

“How did Will pass his examination to- 
day?” 

“*O, he done very well.” 

“Who first saw the light?” 

“T seen it.” 

“TI seen” and “I done” are as profusely 
scattered through the otherwise correct speech 
or conversation of some people, as are weeds 
of an unsightly kind in a garden; and we oc- 
casionally meet with these expressions even in 
the public prints. Usage, however prevalent, 
will never make such violations of our mother 
tongue to be tolerated in the circles of the re- 
‘fined and educated— they grate harshly on the 
ear; and when we hear “I seen” and “I 
done” from the mouths of boys or girls, men 


~ 
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or women, however splendidly they may be 
dressed, we are apt to think that they have 
never enjoyed the advantages of a common 
school. . Wishing to be very brief, I omit other 
forms of expression, outside of the vocabulary 
of slang, which are equally bad; but with 
regard to these two, my teacher desires me to 
bring them to your notice, thinking that the 
practice of some may be thereby reformed. 
Your reader and admirer, 
EpwarpD EvyLyn. 

P. S. As “W.” refers to omissions, not 
commissions, permit me to mention, besides 
the few which he has cited, another, which I 
think must be also an Americanism, viz., leav- 
ing out the personal pronoun before the verb, 
which vulgarizes the written sentence. For 
instance, ‘‘ Our friends have gone to the great 
Exposition. Hoe they will have a good time.” 
‘* Some people have taken the matter in hand. 
Guess they will be disappointed.” 

In conversation we sometimes note a dupli- 
cate clipping or omission still more disagree- 
able, as, ‘* Are you going to Boston to-day?” 
‘*Guess shan't.” 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 
HUMORS OF THE STRIKE. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 














(CONCLUDED.} 


Green. O, pshaw! it’s no use talking to him. 
Well, Hartshorn, what’s to be done? 

Harts. ’Pon my word, I don’t know. S’pose 
you dwive down yourself. 

Green. Me? When I do, just inform me — 
will you? (Worse again outside.) Halloo! 
Who’s this? 


[Z2nter FINNEGAN, ?.] 


Fin. Is the prisidint widin, I dunno? 

Green. Well, Ido. He is; and I am he. 

Fin. Yer are—are yez? O, yer spalpeen! 
and it’s there ye are, thaif! 

Green. Come, come; be a little more re- 
spectful. 

Fin. Respictful, is it? By my sowl, and 
ain’t you the sarvant of the public? and ain’t I 
the public, bedad? What do yer mean by kap- 
ing me standing outside there squatting in a 
car, and waiting to be took to the arms of Biddy 
and the childers, afther I’ve fit, bled, and died 
for ould Ireland up in Can-a-dy, shure I’d like 
to know? 

Hart. Good gwacious! what a fewocious 
foweigner ! . 

Fin. And who the deuce are you, onyhow? 
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You chatter like.a monkey, and you look like 
a baboon! By my sowl, I believe you’re Bar- 
num’s What Is It! 

Green. Come, come; this won’t do. 

Fin. Won't it? and who’s to hinder, I'd like 
to know? Faith, do ye mind whol am? I’m 
a full-blooded Fenian; ready to sthrike for 
ould Ireland; and if that car don’t start soon, 
I'll sthrike you, ye blackguard. (Flourishing 
his shillalah.) 

Green. Come, come; be quiet. (Dodging 
behind HARTSHORN.) Pacify him, Hartshorn. 

Harts. Pacify him? Good gwacious!: here’s 
another stwiker! Don’t flouwish that club in 
that mannaw. Gweenbax will talk to you. 
(Dodges behind GREENBAX.) 

Green. Put up that stick. You shall have a 
conveyance in five minutes. 

Fin. Conveyance, is it? I want no convey- 
ance. I want a car, and that quick. 

Hard. (Starting up.and shouting.) Is that 
car going or not? 

Fin. Faith, here’s another belated gint. (Zo 
GREENBAx.) Don’t yer hear the gintleman? 

Green. Confound the gintleman, and the 
car too. Was ever a president in such a fix? 
Here’s another! Well, come on all at once. 


[Zuter Dan. } 


Dan. Say! where’s the president of this here 
road? Say! 

Hard. Is that car going? 

Fin. Fetch on your conveyance, ould chap. 


Green. One at a time, if you please. (Zo 
Dan.) I am the president. What do you 
want? 

Dan. Well, say, old cove, what do yer mean 
by keepin folks waitin in this style, say? 

Fin. Faith, ould gint, if yer don’t spake up, 
there'll be ‘‘ say” enough to dhrown ye. 

Green. There’s a little delay on account of 
the strike. 

Fin. Sthrike, is it? A sthrike, bedad! I’m 
on hand like a pick-up dinner. I sthruck a 
blow for ould Ireland in Can-a-dy, and then I 
sthruck for home; and, bedad, I'll sthrike for 
anything at all, at all. 

Dan. I say; Pat, hush yer jaw; we'll jest 
clean out this institution. 

Fin. Faith, that we will. 
enyhow. 

Hart. Good gwacious! there’s going to be 
more stwiking |! 

Dan. Look here, smellin bottle! (Sezzes 
HARTSHORN by the collar, and brings him to 
the centre.) 

Hart. Good gwacious! Welease my coat! 
You awe too polite — you awe indeed! 


It’s a dirthy place 
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Dan. Am I?_ Jest look a here, smellin bot- 
tle! and you too, prez—look sharp! fur I'm 
a going to talk to yer like a first-class ser- 
mon! I drives fur old Swizel, I does; and I 
kills fur Swizel too; and I’m goin down town 
in that car in five minutes! You understand? 

Hard. (Shouting.) Is that car going, or is 
that car not going? 

Dan. Say, old gent, you jest subside. 

Hard. Hey? 

Fin. Faith, the ould gint’s as dafe as a had- 
dock. (Goes up to table and talks to Harp- 
HEAD 2 dumb show.) 

Dan. Now, prez, I want yer to understand 
I’m a goin down town; and I want a driver 
and a conductor. 

Green. But I tell you there is a strike. 

Dan. Yes; and there'll be another very 
soon. Here, smellin bottle, I guess you can 
drive pretty well. 

Harts. Good gwacious! Me? O, nevaw. I 
should be exhausted at once! I should in- 
deed! 

Dan. Then we'll exhaust you. Come, heave 
ahead, and take the ribbons. 

Harts. But, good gwacious! considaw; I 
should soil my dwess; I should indeed! 

Dan. Well, we'll fix that. Here, Pat. 

Fin. (Coming down.) Were yer are, my 
darlint. 

Dan. Bring some old clo’s in here from 
that next room — the dirtiest yer can find. 

Harts. Good gwacious! 

Fin. Faith, that I will. (2xit R.) 

Green. I protest against this proceeding. 
You are trespassing upon the premises of the 
Broadaxe Railroad. 

Dan. O, simmer down, now; your turn will 
come soon. 


[Zater FINNEGAN, 2., with a couple of dirty 
old overcoats and a couple of shocking bad 
hats. | 


Fin. Here you are. 

Dan. Now, smellin bottle, jump into this. 
(Holding up the dirtiest overcoat.) 

Harts. Good gwacious! what a howible 
coat! No, nevaw; twy the pwesident. (Dodges 
behind GREENBAX.) 

Dan. All right. (Seizes GREENBAX.) Prez, 
jump in. 

Green. No; I will submit to no such out- 
rage. Iam the president of this corporation— 

Fin. Thin we'll invist you wid this robe of 
office. (DAN and FINNEGAN seize GREENBAX, 
and thrust him into the coat.) 

Green. O, you shall suffer for this! 

Fin. We do, my darlint; now for your 
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crown. (Claps hat on his head.) very inch 
a king! ‘ 

Dan. Now, then, for smellin bottle. (Sezzes 
HARTSHORN. ) 

Harts. Good gwacious! I’m innocent; Iam 
indeed! I’m only a poor diwectdr. 

Fin. Thin come here directly. (Setzes him, 
puts on coat and hat, he all the time protest- 
ing.) 

Green. O, if there is any law, you shall suf- 
fer for this! 

Hard. Is that car going? 

Dan. Directly. We’ve procured a driver 
and conductor, and now we're off. Come, Pat, 
lead off with the prez — I mean driver. 

Fin. Faith, that I will. 

Dan. And [ll take Smellin Bottle. (They 
take GREENBAX and HARTSHORN by the arm, 
who struggle and protest.) 

Green. (To HARDHEAD, who comes down.) 
This is‘an outrage. I call upon you to protect 
me. 

Hard. Hey? 

Harts. Yes, yes; pwotect me, pwotect me! 

Hard. Hey? 

Fin. Bedad! that ould gint is like a horse; 
he’s full of hay! 

Dan. Now we'll be down town in a jiffy. 
Come on. 


[Enter Trumps, R.] 


Trumps. What's the meaning of this? 

Dan. We've procured a conductor and a 
driver for the seven o’clock car. 

Trumps. We don’t want them. 

Dan. Yes; but we do. 2 

Trumps. No; for the conductor and driver 
have come to terms; and if you’ll jump aboard, 
we'll be off in a jiffy. 

Green. Strike over? 

Trumps. Entirely. 

Harts. Good gwacious! that’s lucky! 

Dan. You can bless your lucky stars, prez. 

Green. I do; and if ever there’s another 
strike on this road, I'll resign at once. 

Fin. (To HarpueaD.) Strike’s over! 

Hard. Hey? 

Fin. (Loud.) The strike’s over. 

Hard. Anybody knocked down? 

Dan. The conductors: will attend to that 
part of the business. 

Trumps. Come, gentlemen, jump on; can’t 
wait any longer. 

Green. Jump on; gentlemen; the strike*has 
concluded to our satisfaction; let'us hope it 
has to the satisfaction of all who have taken 
this little trip with us on the Broadaxe Horse 
Railroad.  [Beeunt: 


TRE ORATOR. 











A. — Words in sMALL CAPITALS should 
— hasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
oo ly emphasized. The numbers — to the 


gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
— to the next number. The gesture should 
pond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more OE rhetorical peng 


THE BLACK MAN'S PRIENDS, 


BY GOVERNOR ORR, OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA, 


I THINK it can be shown to any 
RATIONAL black man that it is for 
his interest to make his friends *HERE 
rather than in the State of *Massa- 
CHUSETTsS. If agriculture flourishes 
in the state, "WHOSE interest * is PRO- 
MOTED by it? Is it not '*rHaT man’s 
who occupies the position of *LAND- 
HOLDER? Yet you find CoNncREss 
imposing a TAx of three cents a 
pound upon 'coTToN up to Septem- 
ber last, and two and a half cents 
since that date. *Loox at the last 
year’s crop, when there was no CoM- 
PLAINT of the colored people in any 
section of the state, and when we 
produced a hundred thousand bales 
of cotton. What ‘tproporTIon of 
that has gone in the shape of *fax- 
ATION? One million two hundred 
thousand dollars, which has been lit- 
erally °wRUNG from those people in 
the shape of a TAX upon COTTON, 
while not a ‘DOLLAR has been levied 
upon the WHEAT or GRAIN in “Ouro, 
or corN in *IxtirNors. Do not then 
tell *mz, gentlemen, that the colored 
people have not the "INTELLIGENCE to 
be interested in these affairs. They 
need *REPRESENTATION * in Con- 
GRESS as much as we do. They re- 
quire that the TAx shall be taken off 
their LABor. It is not only the °cor- 
ton of SourH CAROLINA, however, 
but the *tropacco of VirGinia and 
SNortH CAROLINA, which is. un- 
equally taxed. It is *NoT, then, by 
14INTIMIDATION and 'tBROWBEATING, 
or by 'WRONGING those people, that 
you are to CONTROL their voTEs, but 
you must show that it is for their 
*INTEREST to VOTE * WITH you; and I 
undertake to say, that when those 
facts are presented to those who have 
INTELLIGENCE, they will be found 
standing shoulder to shoulder with 
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the ‘wHITE MAN, and carrying out the princi- 
ples which I desire to urge upon you on this 
occasion. It is to be EXPECTED that attempts 
will be made to ALIENATE the sympathies of 
these people from us. When an emissary 
comes here from the State of **New Yorx, 
** MASSACHUSETTS, or °OnrO, and says to the 
black man, ‘‘We are your FRIENDS, we ‘are 
going to take care of you; vote with us,” 
— those white people cannot be *rRUSTED. I 
want our colored men to say to those emis- 
saries — to the MASSACHUSETTS man-— that 
in South Carolina, under this law, it matters 
not by whom it was passed, *EvERY colored 
man twenty-one years of age is entitled to his 
*BALLOT, and that he would not be *ALLOWED 
to vote in MAssACHUSETTS unless he could 
read and write. Say to the emissary from 
sOu10, who comes here for the purpose of 
giving advice as to how you shall vote, “‘Go 
BACK to *Onro and enlighten the HEATHEN * 
THERE before you come *HERE, because **No * 
BLACK MAN THERE is ‘ENTITLED to vote.” 


PHENIE HAVEN’S SURPRISE PARTY. 


BY MRS. R. A. PARKER. 


HENIE HAVEN was a new scholar. She 
combed her hair straight back from her 
face, and screwed it up behind in a waterfall 
the size of an English walnut! The color of it 
was dirty yellow. 

She told ‘“‘ whoppers,” so the boys said; but 
the girls generally swallowed her stories, en- 
vying her at the same time dreadfully. And 
I'd like to know who could help envying a girl 
with sixteen bran new silk dresses packed into 
her bureau drawer; sky blue velvet pelisses, 
satin bonnets, and gold rings, and chains, and 
bracelets without number! 

One day Maria Jane Jones got mad with her. 
“I don’t believe any one that has such grand 
things as you tell about would wear a faded 
out calico, and have a hole in the heel of her 
stocking,” said she. 

Phenie tossed her head as she replied, ‘‘ What 
is the use of wearing nice clothes to this com- 
mon school? I keep them to wear at home 
when I play on the grand piano in the big par- 
lor, and sit on the velvet sofas and embroider 
in satin stitch.” 

**Pooh!” answered the saucy Maria Jane; 
**-you can’t cheat me.” 

“ Come to my house, if you don’t believe it, 
then, and I'll show you all my things,” said 
Phenie. 

. * How, when I don’t know where you live?” 

‘**Easy as nothing to find,” ran on Phenie, 
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glibly; ‘‘ just go down the street till you come 
to the molasses candy shop, and turn straight 
round the corner; and when you’ve gone three 
or four blocks, take the first street you see, and 
there’s the house — a tall, ten-story, cream- 
colored one, with elegant, high, marble steps. 
You can’t miss it.” 

Somehow or other, I don’t know exactly wh Ys 
Maria Jane didn’t go to Phenie’s house; and 
after a while they ‘‘ made up.” 

“Pll tell you what, girls,” Phenie said, one 
day; “I’m going to give a party — only don’t 
you tell.” 

“When?” they asked, crowding about her, 
crazy with delight. 

“OQ, some time — soon,” answered Phenie; 
‘‘only none of the boys must know. I shan’t 
invite them, just for their impudence.” 

** Well, I don’t know how I can keep it from 
my brother,” said little May Ross; “ for he'll 
see my white dress when it’s done up, and he’ll 
be sure to be round when I’m dressing.” 

“Till have to give it up, then,” remarked 
Phenie, rather willing than otherwise. 

*©Q, no, don’t,” cried all, in one voice; ‘we 
won’t let the boys know. May shan’t either; 
we'll fix it some way. Are you going to have 
us in the big parlor? and what are you going 
to have nice to eat?” 

‘¢ Of course you'll be in the big parlor; and 
I’m going to have a new piano with gold keys, 
on purpose for the party; and you’re going to 
have supper up in the glass cupola. I’m going 
to have bony turkeys, and scalped oysters, 
and ice cream, all kinds; and bun-buns (that’s 
French), and floating islands, and Charley’s 
rushes, and everything else.” 

The girls drew a long breath; they were 
quite overcome. They talked it over after 
school, asking each other, “What you going 
to wear?” “Shall you do your hair up in 
papers?” ‘Are you going to tie your sash 
in front, or behind?” 

Said one, more matter-of-fact than the rest,: 
“J shall wait till I know when it’s going to be.” 

** Sure enough,”/was the cry; “she didn’t tell 
us. Let’s ask her now. Phenie Haven! 
Where’s Phenie Haven?” 

But Phenie Haven had gone home. She 
wasn’t to be found; and she didn’t come to 
school for more than a week afterwards. 
When she did appear, the girls flew round 
her, asking, “‘ Where have you been?” ‘You 
haven’t forgotten the party?” 

* No,” said Phenie, rather shortly. 

“Well, we are all ready. Say, why don’t 
you have it Saturday? that’s day after to-mor- 
row; that'll be first rate. Say, will you?” 
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“‘ Yes,” answered Phenie, very much as if 
she were cornered, and saw no way out. 

‘‘ All right,” said the girls; and then they 
fell to. chattering so loud and so fast, and 
laughed so much at nothing at all, that Phenie 
slipped away again, unnoticed, till the one 
matter-of-fact girl spoke up— ‘‘Z shan’t stir a 
step till I know what street she lives in, and 
what number.” 

‘Did you ever!” said the girls; ‘“ let’s find 
out right away.” 

Then, to their surprise, Phenie was gone 
again. 

‘‘ No matter,” said they; ‘‘ she’ll tell us that 
to-morrow.” 

But neither the morrow nor the morrow 
after brought Phenie; and the girls held a 
caucus. 

“What shall we do?” was the first qnestion 
of all. 

“T say go,” said one strong-minded one; 
* ’ve had a new dress on purpose; and I ain’t 
going to have my fuss for nothing.” 

So in the afternoon they met, and all started 
in a bunch together. May Ross looked like a 
fairy in her white dress that was clear-starched 
beautifully, and had a ruffle round the bottom. 
Another of the girls had her hair done up in 
s6 many snap-curls that her head was as big as 
a bushel basket; and every one, in fact, was 
dressed in her very ‘‘ best bib and tucker.” 

They turned the molasses candy corner, and 
then the search for the cream-colored ten- 
story house with the marble steps, began. 
They went three blocks and took the first 
street; they tried four blocks and the first 
street, then five blocks, six blocks; and by 
this time the stoutest-hearted was ready to 
give it up. All at once May Ross gave a 
shout. ‘‘ Look there!” cried she;;atid as she 
pointed her finger, the whisk of a faded calico 
dress was seen going through a door. 

Every one knew that dress. ‘Do you sup- 
pose she lives there?” said they, in dismay, 
eying the dirty brown wooden house, the 
rickety steps, and rusty door-knob all askew. 

“Tl just find out,” said Maria Jane Jones, 
walking up boldly; and the rest followed her 
lead. 

She knocked smartly with the tip of her par- 
asol, and Phenie herself came to the door. 

“How do you do?” said Maria, sweetly; 
“we've come to the grand party in the big 
parlor. We are all dying for a ‘sight of the 
new piano with the gold keys.” 

At this all the girls laughed scornfully, and 
Phenie tried to shut the door, but they pushed 


against it; and then she tried to run away. 
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They ran after her into a room filled with 
steam and the perfume of soft soap, where a 
woman, with her gown tucked up and her 
sleeves rolled above her elbows, stood over a 
tub washing. 

‘* We're the company that Phenie invited,” 
said Maria Jane, as she looked up. 

“A pretty time, washing-day is, for com- 
pany!” said she, turning to Phenie; ‘“ there’s 
no place but the wood-shed — you may take 
them out there.” 

Phenie’s face was rather chopfallen as she 
ushered her guests into the wood-shed; but 
she sat down on the saw-horse, saying, “I 
don’t dare to take you into the parlor to-day, 
for ma’s cross as pizon; but — ” 

“ There’s no use in talking,” interrupted Ma- 
ria Jane Jones; ‘‘ you’re just going to get your 
pay for this.” 

She unbolted the gate that led into the 
street, and, with a “‘ Whoop, whoop, hurrah!” 
twenty or more of the school-boys came tum- 
bling in, and, joining hands, danced round 
Phenie like crazy things. 

** Such a splendid cream-colored house! O, 
my!” they cried, laughing as though they 
would die. - 

‘* When’s the supper to be; in the glass cu- 
polo-o-oh?” 

‘*Mother, mother!” screamed Phenie, get- 
ting frightened. 

*“‘ What does this mean?” asked her mother, 
who had overheard all that had been said. 

“* She’s been lying like sixty!” spoke up the 
boys. 

Then one told something Phenie had said, 
and another told something else, and so on. 

“‘Phenie!” scolded her mother, angrily, “are 
you a fool? Get into the house. I guess you'll 
ache for this!” and she helped her along with 
a slap and @ push. 

So ended “‘ Phenie Haven’s surprise party,” 
which turned out a decided surprise all round. 

ES 


—— THE custom of blessing persons when 
they sneeze is more than two thousand years 
old. The attendants of the King of Uzinza, in 
Africa, snapstheir fingers whenever he sneezes. 


J 


—— In some parts of Mexico eight hundred 
bushels of Indian corn can be raised from a 
bushel of seed. In New England the average 
is less than one hundred and fifty bushels to 
one of seed. PA 


— Tue Turkish empire was first called 
“The Sick Man” by the Emperor Nicholas I. 


of Russia, in 1853. oF 
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230. Kanzas. 231. Chicopee. 
topol. 233. It is a serial (cereal). 234. Union. 
235. Av excellent book for boys. 236. Beware. 
237. Twine, wine, win, in. 238. A (tray) (tow- 
ér — double yew E) (eye) SG (hood — H) 
(fruit) (two) (hang) F (rum) (tea) (he) (bee) 
OU S (of) (tea) H E (tree) O F (ell) I (burr) 
(tie) — A traitor is good fruit to hang from 
the tree of liberty. 239. Tea-r. 240. Plan-e. 
241. Don-’t. 242. F-ox. 243. Ba-ha-ma. 244. 
Thy-me. 245. Armchair. 246. 12111. 


232. Sevas- 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
247. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF RIVERS IN THE UNITED 
STATEs. 
249. Musk gone. 
250. Cape Whip. 


251. Kanes. 

252. Cork. 
ENIGMAS. 

253- It is composed of 14 letters. 

The 2, 6, 3, 8 is a part of the body. 

The 4, 9, I, 12 is an esculent grain. 

The 11, 9, 7,-14 is a token of affection. 

The 10, 5, 3, 13 is a tribe. 

The whole is a famous English novelist. 

Mary H. anp Mary D. 





254. It is composed of 24 letters. 

The 13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 23, 14° Was a British 
general. 

The 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 is what the United 
States are. 

The 7, 17, 18, 22, 24 is clear. 

The 6, 5, 1 is ‘a valuable product. 

The 2, 3, 20, tg is a contraction of madam. 

My whole was one of President Lincoln's 
good acts. RoMEo. 

PuzzLe. 

255. My first is in water, but not in sea; 

My second is in bounty, but not in a fee; 

My third is in merry, but never in fun; 

My fourth is in weapon, but not in gun; 

My fifth is in closet, but not in a room; 

My sixth is in darkness, yet never in gloom; 

My seventh is in squash, but not in a beet; 

My eighth is in miles, yet never in feet; 

My ninth is in learning, but not in fool; 

My tenth is in yardstick, never in rule. 

H. R. 
REBUS. 


= NB A; ofr. 


257. 
100, 0, 1000, I, 100, A, 50. What some per- 
sons often are. © GEORGE GIMNEY. 


PUZZLE. 


ANAGRAM. 


258. It is said that Napoleon, when he was 
asked by Dr. O’Meara, at St. Helena, if he 
really thought he could have invaded England 
at the time he threatened to do so, replied in 
the following anagram : — 


“‘ Able was I ere I saw Elba; ” 


which, it will be perceived, reads the same 
backward and forward. Frep. C. E. 


TRANSPOSITIONS,. 
259. Transpose a metal into a valley. 
260. Transpose a word into a town of Russia. 
261. Transpose a river in England into a city 
of France. 
262. Transpose one girl’s name into another. 
263. Transpose a ravenous animal into what 
it eats. 
264. Transpose a body of water into a boat. 
265. Transpose an animal into a vegetable. 
266.. Transpose a ghost into an English city. 
Freppy Frost. 


267. Behead a town in Prussia, and leave @ 
tear. 
268. Behead a town in Ohio, and leave an 


ancient bard. H. R. 





